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as it desires so to continue, because this doctrine undermines the very 
foundation of international law. The only difference between inter- 
national law and national law is in their origin; the obligatory character 
of the two is completely identical. The restriction upon the freedom 
of action of an individual state finds ample compensation in the expan- 
sion of the common activity, thanks to mutual aid and reciprocal 
assistance. That which a single state cannot achieve is made possible 
by the cooperation of several. In this manner they become the organs 
by which law transcends national boundaries and effects a universal 
jural order. In fact, it takes on more and more the aspect of a law 
which governs not merely the relations of peace, but which preserves 
and guarantees peace. This is the road which leads to universal 
peace and it is far more sure than the most seductive Utopias. The 
gradual development of a universal community of law makes every 
disturbance a common calamity which ought to be anticipated and 
arrested by the combined might of all." (I, p. 17) . 

Ellery C. Stowell. 
New York City. 

The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. Vol. II: 
Negotiations leading to the Treaties of the Triple Alliance; 
with documentary appendices. By Alfred Francis Pribram 
and Archibald Cary Coolidge. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 271.) 

Time alone will tell whether the doctrine of the Balance of Power is 
really "forever discredited." In its more general sense of the desira- 
bility of coalitions to restrict and repress a state which threatens to 
become too great, it may reappear upon occasion. In the narrower 
sense of an equilibrium between two rival groups of states, the story of 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente warns the world against it. 
Such a balance of power did not exist between 1871 and 1891, during 
which time Bismarck spun a web which, while he remained Chancellor, 
connected in closer or remoter relationships most of the governments of 
Europe except the defeated and isolated France. After his fall Germany 
let go the slender tie with Russia, and France, joining with the Czar's 
government, began the formation of the rival league. Thus came into 
being an equilibrium of forces which for nearly a quarter of a century 
was widely praised and acclaimed as a device securing prolonged and 
perhaps permanent peace. Actually the situation was never stable. 
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In harmony with the older idea of balance, support was gradually trans- 
ferred from Germany, which was steadily growing in population, 
wealth, energy and ambition, until in the trial by battle the structure 
reared by Bismarck could be utterly destroyed. It may be that the 
Triple Alliance, originally purely defensive and designed to maintain 
peace, only deferred war, rendered it inevitable, and prepared condi- 
tions which made it far greater and more terrible. This is a reflection 
to be taken into account when any treaty of alliance is proposed, in 
appearance however salutary. 

The present volume increases the mass of material in English which 
may one day make possible a final judgment on the whole process. 
It should be read with its predecessor (reviewed in this journal), which 
contained the texts of the treaties of the Triple Alliance and other im- 
portant secret agreements of Austria-Hungary, together with a chapter 
introductory to the material in this volume. Now appears Professor 
Pribram's summary and discussion of the diplomatic negotiations which 
led up to the five treaties of the Triple Alliance (in 1882, 1887, 1891, 
1902, and 1912). He has promised similar treatment of the remaining 
23 groups of instruments presented, and later a more general work on 
the foreign policy of Austria-Hungary from 1879-1914. The American 
editor (whose part has been as excellently done as in Volume I) has 
appended some of the chief documents of the Dual Alliance of France 
and Russia, and the exchanges of notes between the French and Italian 
governments in 1900, 1902, and 1912. 

Professor Pribram's discussions are based on diplomatic corres- 
pondence and conference notes found in the archives of Austria-Hungary 
and such appropriate memoirs and comments as have been published. 
He could not see the correspondence between the German and Italian 
governments. The materials are put together in a clear and direct 
narrative, with numerous careful notes and references. His attitude is 
detached and dispassionate, unless the question be raised whether his 
feeling against Italy is stronger than that country's statesmen earned 
by their somewhat tortuous course. 

The successful diplomat must be a prophet and more. He must in 
some measure not only foresee the future, but also control it. In a 
static world his task would be easy, perhaps indeed unnecessary. 
Given the actual world, with governments independent, proud, inclined 
to make virtues out of selfishness and touchiness, and furthermore 
subject to many alterations of internal and external conditions, his 
life is anxious and uneasy, demanding forbearance, patience, shrewd- 
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ness, and accommodation. All this is amply illustrated in the negotia- 
tions of the Triple Alliance. 

At the beginning Germany, confronting the enduring hostility of 
defeated France, and Austria, at odds with Russia after the Berlin 
settlement, had already come together in an alliance which neither was 
seriously to question in forty years. Italy, troubled within and without, 
joined them, always inclined to be friendly with Germany, but never 
fully loyal to Austria. This relationship was maintained by formal 
treaty for thirty-two years, but only by means of several periods of 
negotiation, involving usually some concessions made by the two 
empires to Italy. First in a protocol with Germany (1887) and later 
in the treaty itself (1891) Italy displayed aggressive thoughts toward 
France. But her interests and ambitions alike demanded good terms 
with England and at least a modus vivendi with France. In commercial 
and diplomatic negotiations between 1898 and 1902 Italy, without 
ceasing to be the ally of the Central Powers, became so far the friend 
of France as to promise neutrality not only in case France were attacked, 
but even under certain conditions in case France should be the aggressor. 
It was not positively known, but was strongly suspected by each side, 
that the written promises of Italy were in contradiction. No one was 
therefore much surprised when by remaining neutral in 1914 and joining 
in the war against her former allies in 1915, Italy brought the Triple 
Alliance to an end. 

A. H. Lybter. 

University of Illinois. 

The Foundations of Sovereignty. By Harold J. Laski. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1921. Pp. 317.) 

This volume contains nine independent essays, all save the first 
reprinted from various reviews or, in the case of the second, from the 
Smith College Studies. Their titles are: The Foundations of Sov- 
ereignty; The Problem of Administrative Areas; The Responsibility of 
the State in England; The Personality of Associations; The Early 
History of the Corporation in England; The Theory of Popular Sov- 
ereignty; The Pluralistic State; The Basis of Vicarious Liability; The 
Political Ideas of James I. While distinct studies, they constitute a 
unity through the underlying point of view, the idea of a pluralistic 
state, with which Mr. Laski's name is so closely identified. Their 
collection in one volume is thoroughly justified. 

Mr. Laski's two previous volumes on the Problem of Sovereignty and 
Authority in the Modern State were chiefly concerned with a criticism of 



